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Organization ^ 

Recognizing the uniqiiis 'responsibilities 
of public sghool board memhefrs serving * 
the nation's largest citi^JSr the Board 
of Birec1;:oxis of the ^iationa"!' School 
Boards Ass(\clation in January 1967 
au,thd':^ized special commilztee^ known 
■as the NSBA^^'Co'uncil. of Big City Boards 
of . Education^ A nine-member steering 
committee composed of big city b6ard 
members w^s elected on April 22 , 1967 
during the proceedings of thp 27th 
Annual NSBA Convention in . Portland , 
Oregon. The Council membership con- 
sists of sciiool boards serving ^ com- 
munities w^th core city populations/ of 
3Q0,000 or more. The- chairman oi/the 
Council is an ex officio member jof the 
NSBA Board of Directors ^ 



Purpose o . * 

The Council exists to &nable school 
board leaders to gather information, 
develop recommendations[, and_ take ap^ 
propxiate action to improve the quality 
and equality of education provided 
in densely populated cities coptaining 
widely varying kinds of people with 
diverse and heterogeneous backgrounds^^ 



Program 

Through its subcommittees and staff, ^ 
the Council uses conferences, wprk-^ 
shops, publications , newsletters, con- 
sulting services, telephone ' contacts ,. 
and other committees to improve board 
members' own policymaking effective- 
ness . In conjunction with the NSB^A 
Board of Directors , the Council serves 
as a vehicle for bringing urban board 
members and their viewpoints before 
federal officials and members 'of Congress 
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Forewbrd> 

Each year since 1968, the Council has convened a 
meeting in the nation's capital, to focus on the* 
prdbl ems , concerns , and major contemporary issues., 
in-urban education. The Council^, , established in' 
Oanuary 1967, exists for the purpose of enabling 
school>c/ard leaders to gather information, .de- 
velop recommendations, and take appropriate agtions 
to improve the quality and equality of education^ 
provided in densely populated ciiies containing 
widely varying kinds of people, including the.' 
deprived, the discouraged, .and the desperate. 

The Council's program irtclud.es the use of cop- * ^ 
fer&nces, workshops, publications, newsletters, consulting services, telephone 
cciht^^ts, and committees to improve the board members' own policymaking effect- 
tiWiess. In conjunction with the. NSBA Board of . Directors, of which the chair- 
man of the Council is, an ex-officio member, the Council serves as a vehicle ^f or. 
bringing urban board members and their viewpoints before Ijederal officials and 
membeT^s of Congress* 



This volume r/presents* a digest of the major proceedings of the Ninth An- 
' nual Washington Meeting of the Council. It was written; by Kay Kouroupas , Tech- 
nical Editor, I^SBAVConsul ting Services- Department. Additional editorial assist- 
, ance was provided by other members of that department. 

* ■ ^ * 

The program. was planned by- the Council 's 1975-76 .subcommittee on programs. 
.Its membership was: Paul -English (Oklahoma City), Chairman; Pat Frank (Tampa); 
John Gallagher (Cleveland); Grover McCrea (Baltimore); Ossie;Ware Mitchell 
'/ (Birmingham);* Shirley Stolarski (Buffalo); and Ex-Officio Members Jo Brown 
> (Wichita), Chairperson of the Council, and Dr. Jeremiah Floyd (NSBA siaff). 

"The Impact of Federal Legislation and Regulation^ on Big City Schools" was 
selected as the general ' theme for this annual Washington meeting. The views, 
opinions, and Recommendations of those who made presentcjtions have been summar- 
ized and appear here. In many instances direct quotations have been included. 
/ . . 

We believe that these matters are vitally importarit to tfre^lanning process 
0/ Improving Big City educational policies and, practices. This rationale 
ibove seemed sufficient to warrant the publication of these Proceedings. We 
therefore take pleasure in prov.iding a record of this meeting for the benefit 
of those who attended and for distribution to those who could, not. 



Sincerely, 




Jererfiah Floyd. Director 
Institute Division, NSBA 
and Secretary to the Council 
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OVERVIEW , 

; Big dity Boards Acquire Insights, 
Skill for Wprking> with Washington » 

Some 70 school board members and officials representing big cities throughout 
the country gathered June 20 to 22 in the nation's capital this bicentennial 
year for a look'at "The-^Impact of Federal Legislation and Regulations on Big- 
City Boards] ^ ^ ' . 

Birmingham; and San Dtego were there. Kansas Xity, Denver, Chicago, and 
Louisville were there. So wdre Baltimore and Boston and others, A cross- 
section of 'the bigger cit\es>^nd, of course, the bigger problems,^ 

The 'City of Washington wa^ decked out for the ticen^fennial • ^e crowds 
were arriving. Sp was the hot, humid weather. The cool comfort of^ the Wash- 
ington Hi Hbn insulated participant^ from the heat and festivities outside, 

but not from thg issues fhey were" there to study. and discuss. 

. " f) ■ ' ■ 

• ' Paul English , Council chairman, set the tone for the intensive three- r 
day session in his remarks at the Sunday evening opening session: "Time i^ 
of the essence...! i^eel a sense of urgency about' the matters which face usA 
Some of these matters as exiles s ed tJy Congressman Paul Simon (D-m . ) "hi tTje 
keynote address concern the quality of education, the fyndiiig of public 
schools, desegregation^ and the- overall problem of state and local finances. 

Harold Webb , executive' director of NSBA, brought the underlying con- 
ference theme into focus when he spokfe at Monday 's .first general session." 
That tjieme: ^federal con,troV. He warned^that federal regulations were eroding 
the control of local schools by local boards of education. Admitting to the 
need for certain federal controls, he said:- "It is in the interest of the 
bureaucrats, to write regulations that are both defensible at law and workable 

in a practical Sense But too often, writing reguTlations offers bureaucrats 

a chance to give their own prejudices the force of law." Local boards and 
particu,larly big city boards*;' he said, must contribute their experiences to 
the regulations process'^so that a balance can be struck between federal "needs 
and local needs. 

The plea for big city boards to get involved, especially in the legis- 
lative process where^^i t .all begins, was reiterated throughout the conference 
by all speaker^ ^ v. ., 

• Martin Gerry , \3ffice for Ci vjl Rights director, discussing Lau v. Nichols 
and bilingual education, suggested that board members meet with 'OCR and the 
Office of Education to talk about the educational issues involved in such 
cases in a nonthreateriing and nonlegalistic climate. - 

> ■ 

Fred Weintraub , Council of Exceptional Children, outlined federally 
required "conditions of adequacy" which schools .must meet in educating handi- 
capped children; One of his main points: "Education for. handicapped children 
is no longer a charity—'it's a right." ' 



" At the big city board luncheon, Bernwd. Watson , Temple Uni\^ersity, 
Philadelphia, spoke about the responsibility of board members to the chil- 
dreh., especially to' poor children, and the need for -accountability and 
parent involvement. - " ' » 

Aftei^ the luncheon. Council members were sped by bus to the U^.^ ^ 
Office of Education for a seri^, of briefings anjjtle I, vocational educa- 
tion, education for the hiindicapped, ESAA, and bilingual education. 

.Monday's concenlrated program was capped by ^ Council dinn^r^and an . 
address by David Lissy , associate director of the White House. Domestic 
Council. Lissy exhorted Council members to take part in the legislative 
process as a solution to some of their problems. ISchool districts receiving 
federal money, he said, can' expect to be regulated in ways, by the federal, 
government ("the federal government isn't going to put out $3 billion ^ 
plus a year for education without having some control over how it's spent"), 
but local boards can have a say .in how those regulations are written. Lissy 
also reminded Council^ members that when they deal with "Washington" they are 
dealing with people who are no different from people in their own communities 

During Tuesday's third and final general session, big city board 
members turned their attention to the people they represent; The speakers/ 
waj^e Jean Dye ,^ legislative coordinator of the National Congress 0/ Parents an 
Teachers, and Carl Mines , a jnember of the Jefferson County (Louisville, Ky.; 
Board of Education. Both spoke of the responsibility of school boards never 
to forget- that first and fomnost they represent the children who attend 
their schools.. Said Mines: ^"We have to look into the 'future to see whether 
or not the ultimate results of decisions we make affect children in an ad- 
verse way." Jean Dye suggested that children could be .Ijetter represented by 
loca\ boards if bqards supported and encouraged organizations lik^e the PTA. 
"These organizations are needed,^' she said, "to bring together the peoples- 
parents, citizens, and'^taxpayers--who support the schools." 

As board members^chegked out of the convention hotel tojeave Washing- 
ton and return to other big cities, many expressed satisfaction with their 
new insights into federal aid and controls and. Vowed determination to go 
back home cind use the voice of the "big city board'' to more purpose in the 
development |of federal laws and regulations affecting the schoo^ls.' 

0 Note: \Detailed reports of talks and discussions at the/ 

\variaus sessions are presented on pages 5 to 22. 
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OPENING SES^ioN . 

Sunday, June^ 20, 1976-- Z:30 p.m. 

Presiding : ^aul English, Council 
Chairman , 

Welcome- ar^^ntroductori^ Remarks : 
Paul Englisl^ 

Inftroduction of Speaker :/ Ms J Jo Brown, 
Immediate Pdst Chairmain of ' \h& Council 



Address i 



onorable Paifl Simon 



United S tat es{^ House jo f Representatives 
Jl 1 i nox 3 24 th Di s trd ct 



Cojngressman PauTSirtion, of the House Education' and Labor Committee, took a 
realistic, no-illusion look at Congress and education/in the keynote address 
of the meeting: 

' ' "The first reality we aTl must face, is that ^ aura of cynicism is pSy 
everywhere about us. This is going to affect ;the/product that comes from 
Congress. Cynicism is there In education also^ / 



According to Simon, cynicism'.is not a nev/ phenomemon; however, 
1s no. question l^hat the Vietnamese, war, Watergate, the sex scanda1s--a 
of things— have heightened this fe^Ting of cynicism on the.part of the 
This is refleated in^the political campaiq/. The 'anti-governn]|nt, anti 
ington, ihward-loQking'kind of campaign , being carried on by both politi 
parties suggests that there i"^ not likelrV to be great movement in -educa 

the near fiiture I hope I'm wrbng .''/Simon disagrees with the movemen 

hold the status quo : "The que§tionyhe sa^s," is not whetheV therfe is 
ment growth; .the real questions are:. "Who is government going. to serve 
are we going to us^ the. tools of/governfnent to meet the problems of our 
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"Second is the concerjrr^bout the ultimate^ product/' In his admittedly 
limited teaching experiep^^e, Simon said he was amazed. t6 find that some stu- 
dents can't even write sentences. ^"We have to make sure we're not Just 
processing young people througlj ^thool but that we're actually giving them 
»the tools they need in our society.. ..I have s^n the potential and what can 
be done, .and w^ have to do it. 

"Another area that unquestionably is goin^ to be getti ng much more at- 
tentiorr in the future is continuing education . Exactly where we re going I m 
not Sure » but^ the Congressional subcormni ttee.^on higher ^ education feeTs very f 
strongly that continuing education need^a'great deal more emphasis in^the 
future. 



"I also . believe 
real 



that we will gradually move away from our 
a source Hor educational fundyng* 



liance on real estate taxes as 

talking about eliminating those taxes, but gradually moving awSy. 
sonally find 1/3 federal . 1/3' local , 1/3 state funding tractive 
does not make local school districts totally dependent on any one 
government, and 'it continues substantial local funjding As long 
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' , ■ on real estate taxes we. penalize the poor These are also regressive 

' taxes— they d-o not encourage people to improve their- property. . 

"There's going, to be a lot of oratory on busing--but nothing much is 
• ' * going to . happen," Simon tied the oratory ihto the^current political campai gn . 
• Heis opposed to Constitutional amendments regarding busing and doesn't think 
that iny Constitutional amendment will pass. Congress,. Wh-i1e he says busing 
is not the answer for every community, he s^es it as a tool needed by courts^ 
and sdhool boards. Using .Chicago and East St. Ljouis as examples, Simon stated 
that cities must have a broarfer geographical base to face their problems. 
•'"But I doti't see any inclination whatsoever rigtit now in Congress- to recognize 
this^ reality. ^ 

^'One small thing which could become significant relates to the HeTsinki 
Agreement . " . As a member of the House commission monitoring the agreement, ^ 
Simon noted that it requires the 25 signing nations to spef^d>more educational 
. ^ energy and resources on foreign languages. As yet nothing has been done to 
implement the provision, bdt Simon's guess is that the nejct-feW* years will see 
federal funding .for ^^apeijgn languages. w , 

' "There is a concern about the finances of state and local governments in 
Congress," Simon said. "The pt^oblem is that an, increasing percentage of -the 
tax dollar is going fdn^interest rather than goods and services; that indebt- 
edness is piling up. I would. not be surprised if there were some kind of move 
^ for federal incentives, say for an incentive award to local and state govern- 
ments if they do not increase indebtedness except for cap^ital construction 

This move^ won't be this year, but down the pike a little." 

' 'Simon concluded his address by urging attention beyond educational 
issues. ''You canno| s'eparate-the problems of the schools fcom the probl^ 
of soc^iety in general." He directed big city boards to n(5te two all-pervading^ 
• , current problems of society- which affect the schools: 

"The one is concern about the movement of popuVatidn in the nation." 
Simon alluded to Vance Packard's book A Nation of Strangers and the theory 
that ^a' highly mobile society leads to' the instability of society. He sug- 
gested monetary incentive's be given to families not to move*in order to help 

stabilize neighborhoods and to halt the resulting student turnover in schools. 

... ' 

V ' "The other area of concern is the simple matter of jobs . High unemploy- 
ment is a .destabilizing factor in education and everything else. We're going 
to spend $19.4 billion for unemployment compensation. What if we had one 
- " third of that to use in education? Whett an infinitely richer country we 
would be.-" ' * ' ' ' 

In the'question Wl answer period which ^followed his address, Simon 
urged school board, members to spealc up to, their congressmen and governors 
• who talk "irresponsibly" and reminded them that they are on the cutting edge 
of, what is a realT)^vjtal area tf this nation is to live^up to its ideals' ^ 
and hopes . ' ^ 

' \' — . .- 
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Future Thrusts, 
Federal Agericies, 
and the 

Price of Liberty: 
Webb . 



GENERAL SESSION I. PART 1 ^ " . 

Mondays June 21 . 1976 - 9:00 a.m. 

Presiding : Paul English, 'Council Chairman , 
Introductory Remarks : Dr. Harold V. Webbr ^ 
Executive Director, NSBA 4» 
"NSBA: Future Ti/irusts ^nd Federal Agencies" 

Introdudtion SpeaJcer : Ms. Vickie 
Donaldson, Member, Steering Committee 



Speaker : Martin H. Gerry, Director, 
Office for Civil Rights, U,S. Department 
of Health, iduoation, and Welfare 

'"OCR Compliant 



7e Review: Lai 



Reactors : 



T. Pa 



IS or, 



sincipal , 

Oakton High School, Vienna, and Dr. 

Paul C. Kennedy, Member, Bbard\f 
Education, Omaha, NE. 



"Cyrlicism is an unavoidable .part of the way we ;in modern times live, Byt if 
we drop the pose of cynicjsmV we. can see that theVsystem does work; painfully 
slow tjnat it may be, our government does move ahead." 7^^^ ~ - 



.^CWith these words, NSBA's executive director Harold V. .Webb challenged' 
big city board members to step out of the cynic's seat and into acti\^e coV V 
operative jwork to make big city .schools and a,ll of puBlic e^iucatfola^ bet^ter^^^ 

"There's no neecl for disillusioTiment," Webb "^pointedjout. "Boards of, 
education working with NSBA and its members are makinj theitWfnfluence felt in 
Congress.. They have affected legislation to the advan-ta^ of schools in the 
areas of impact aid, collective bargaijiing, unemplq^n't compensatio^i, and J-, 
education for the handicapped. Much more work must bfe^ done. 

"Today the tradition of local control is tii^eatened on every level . . . . 
But no conspiracy is inder way. No group isvtrying to piill down the public 
schools. Nc, the threat originates with people of utmost good will .people \^ 
whose intentions are entirely generous and"whose means are. total ly mistakei*). , 

what exactly is happening? Webb explai/ed: "Trie States 'and Congress in 
t/eir benevolence' to do what is right by alt children have cfevised educational 
^licie^ in greater and gre'ater detail, enacting them into law, "and .^hereby 
ursurpfng the rights of local school boards who are legally and tradationaVly 
responsible for publ ic education. " He cautioned big city' tfoai^d member s« that r 
administering "agencies," taking pneir cue from Congress, erode th|, rights of 
local school d:istricts thrjough the' system of federal regulations. This, 
he said, must be fought continually. . ' 

Deferring to legitimate and necessary ]a[ws,°such as the'laws on ^ccess 
to ribords, equality for women and minorities, and education for the handi- 
capped and disadvantaged, Webb stated, "we supported and will continue to- 
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support every one of them. What we cannot accept are the nagging and costly 
demands made upon us, and the implication that our local units of government . 
^re teo immature, too unprofessional, too lacking iR^psrychological and 
■Sociological, insight to know what is good for our children and workable 
within our resources." ■ . . . . 

Webb concluded: "The government ehvi si ohed in the Declaration' of .In- * 
dependence and given shapeby the Constitution is rooted in local institutions 
and takes its legitimacy from the consent of the governed. It takes its 
legitimacy^.frqm you -and from me and from the local institutions we choose to 
create, whether in wisdom or foolishness, to gi ve^subs^ance to the Revol- 
utionary, vision. It is in this spirit that we should turn to the work of 
our |g)nference and- of the months ahead. This work is nothing less than 
anotTier exercise of that vi/gi lance whith guards liberty." ' . , . 



Perspectives on Lau v. Nichols^ 

Let's Have Fewer Confrontations 
On-Bilingual Education: Gerry ^ - 

The Background . ^ . ' 

The Civil Rights Act takes its basic poyer from the 14th Amendment of- 
\ the U.,S, Constitution which ^'prohibits the denial of equal protection under 

the law. The fifhh paragraph of this Amendment specif icalig grants to Congress 
the power to -carry out its provisions* 

* ■ Title VI of the'fivil Rights Act of 1^64 addressed itself ' to , discrimina- 

tion against race, colbr , and national or d^giny and was intopded chief ly ""f or 

the recipients of federal financial ass ih^^^c^--a . super legalisti^^te±m whigh' * 

translates into virtually all public eJ5teerr^a^y and secondary^chtwls ; most 

* public> and .private colleges and universi^^jsA'dnd many other agencies — in all 
. about 70,000 so-called recipi^ntL The ol^gfyal purpose of this act wa^ to 

J correct racial discriminatory siti^tiohs in the Soujbh^^n schools . 



The Offic&jfor Civil Rights, c^i^rged with administrating Title. VI, issued, 
to school disji/icts in l^ay 1^0 a memorandum ^ (authc^ed by Martin Gerry) ^ 
specifically prohibiting discrimination on the basis of national origin^. ^ It 
^ w^s this iinemorandum''on which th^ Supreme Court based its' findings ih the case 
, I^au vS Nichols ,'^ holding that it was a logical extension of the ^thprity of 
^ ^ the executive branch under Title VI. This decision required the San Francisco 

'school District to j>rovitle bilingual education for children who, spoke little 
^ or no English. Effects of the decision were widespread, as well as widely 
misunderstood. . . 



Prefacing his talk with^the above historical' bac-kground, Martin Gerry, director 
of the Office for Civil, Rights, launched into discussion of Uu v. Nichols and 
what compliance real ly. means ! ~ ~- ' , 

s- • ■ ■ - ■ . ' / 

•8.', . ■ • • . ■■■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ . 
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"Compared with school .segregation, Vcoriip^iance^ith the p in Lau. ^ - 

• v/ Nichols isva much more complicated probl^itT and a^ipre' difi^cul t' Sirea for 
' policy articulation; The hi stDry'pf, Southern sch<J<i]jyegr€tga|ion \n terms. of 
ceurt ^Standards is.a/history bf clearer and clearer articulaii on by the courts, 
of requirements. . .-^nd these at least haversrome computational Ibackground. One 
can look. at pupil assignments'^ to schools and make a judgment as to the racial . 
assignment, pattern. Thecoj^ts have increasingly taken a resuUsror.i 
look ?n student segregatTorvcases, saying that it's a question not of method . , 
■ , 'but of resul ts- Twhat real istically works ii what school districts are permitted - 
/ to use. - ^ ' \ . . ■ / 

y ^ "In Lau v. Nichols the Supreme Cou^t was asked to decide whether or not^ . . 
Chines e-speaki ng chi 1 dren in the San Francisco School District, h'ad a -right, ta/ 
s,o\t\b type of special instructional program because those children were clearly . 
not go4ng to i)e al?le'td profit from the regular in-s true tional phogy^m.' 'JheSe ^ 
children, about 3,500, were being taught in English but they understood little * 
' r or no English. ^. . ^ • » ' 

[ ^ ' "Also, Lau V* Nichols is curious because a/trial was n6yer held witlj re- 

spect 'to whethen^or not San Fransisco was violating Title VI. *^It topk place V 
because the matter was raised to the Supreme Court for; a mo'tipn to ^cft'Smiss the - 
complaint. The Courf was asked to decide whether or f not under; the Cons tftutioj) ' 

' the school district ha'd an obligation to be accountable for the education of ^ 

children with different linguistic backgrounds.. The Court dejzlided th^e.^district . 
did, basing its decision on^ the May 1^70 "memorandum from the Office Tcfi^, Civil - 
Rights. There were no Title VI findi nigs wi.tl). respect to. the S^n Fr^n6J^i?cb, - ^' 
School District, so it's, a historical anomaly that the Supreme-Court ^s^oiild in- 
\this particular case not o^nly hold that the law applied to San FrartcisW.b 
that $a'n Francisco had actually violated the law. - . . |^ 

I ' ^ . . . ' ■• . , ;.v- , T- 

^ . ' Whe law Jat this point, theh,^'s very clear that there fs' an obli^^tibn, ^ 

^^^ a responsibility, cin the part o^ local school districts to identify chiMrgn 
^ who^may bg^denied equal education qpbortunity because of language ihcompata-. ; ' 
bilities arid to remedy that problem/^ ;\ ^ ■ ■ • ; " \' ' [ ^ ' | 

' Gerry plained that the comp^lexity of the law gi?ows with-respeit/^^^ what \ 
^; schoO-l districts should be -required to do in order to effect a remedy .4 "This/- 

^ ' involves educational ' strategi^s--an area of the mo<t ^eriogs corrdBrn. The * 

^ • Court in the Lau case rqmandgd the remedy to the United -States/District Court 

in^.San Francisco, which I seemed to approve implicitly if not expU£i tTV an; 
( educational plan which ylfas developed by the school board in conjuijqtion .With/- 

local citizen groups, the trend of - subsequent district cOurt deeisipns ^l^s - 
been to place responsibility on local school districts to develop kTljngyal. or 
multilingual programs.'- ^ ' ^' ' ^■ 

' - ■ ' ■ ' ' ^ ' . ' ■ . ■ ' '.'1 ^ 

Gerry went on ta discuss the ^HEW task force findings.. These^wer^ Issjied \' 
. in 1974 in response to .requests by school districts and state Education \ \* /> * ^ 
' agencies for HEW to come forward with a general statement which Vfould guidfe ^ 
school disfeficts iri developing plans thafi, would meet with compliance.*; TUfe. 
finding? nate in part that school boards should examine current praGticp# ? ^ 
in theic districts in order to as|6s.§ compel iance, and if they determine jth^t 
comDliance problems existi they should' imm^eciiately commu;iicaite, in \yriting. ^ ; * 4 
with OCR and indicate ^steps being taken tp remedy the situation. ' ^ ^ 
, ' . ■ i>- \ , ■ * ••■ \ 

.A^ director of OCR, Gerry i? ^be^ginning to change, the* OCR inyest;igati ve 
process in' order to av'oid formal investigations and crfnfpntatioos ^vihiiph he ^ t- 
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believes have Ted to a polarizing situation between gd^ernment and local school 
officials./ "One step is to set up compliance prog^ms r^hich permit self- 
execution, so that local agencies may carry out the responsibilities themsel^es^^ 
and not wait for the intervention of the federal government. ... Tve noted 
in dealing with school officials and board members that often there are good ; 
educational, decisions made which would bei consistent with the standards. They 
<ion!t heed to be view6d as civil right^^Actions-, but as good educational ^prac- 
tice. It is invariably easier for schdw' officials to present and take actions 
"of an affirmative nature when the people making the plans execute them." 

The second thing Gerry wants to do is' to stop what he regards as the 
overly legalistic and bureaucratic exchange of letters between the federal 
government and sctiob A districts. This has been created partly by the courts 
and partly by the bureaucracy: "An exchange of public letters in my experience 
has been perhaps the single most disfunctional aspect of the compliance resolu- 
tion process because the letters invariably pit the Department and the person . 
being regulated in a posture of two parties in an adversary relationship." 

In Gerry's opinion the formal investigation route also acts as an ''ejconomic 
recovery program" for lawyers. ^ Gerry remarked: "School boards have to turn 
to lawyers who immediately inject themselves into the process, safyirig*, 'If we 
don't get in there now you're going to make terrible mistakes; you're going to 
give away more than you have to, and you're going to have to negotiate, etc. ' * 

G^rry proposed that the National School Boards Association, the Office 
for Civil Rights , and^the Office of Education put together a -series of community 
seminars and meetings to talk about Lau v. Nichols and the educational issues 
invol ved--not about compliance per se—td. create a nonthreatening, nonlegalistic 
liclimate in which to discuss the educati offal, issues. This would stimulate. public 
understanding and create community support^or the programs. 

Martin Gerry saw no simple solution to the situation^" He stated that the 
primary /esponsibility lies with local school districts: "I would propose* 
meetings'* with school boards and school officials about compliance on an informa*l 
'basis" where people wo^jld discuss the issues and get their questions answered." 




GENERAL SESSION I, -PART 2 

Monday, June 21, 1976 - 10:45 a.m. . 

Presiding : Paul English, Council Chairman 
Introduction of Speaker :^ Javier Montez, 
Membdrf Steering Committee 

Speaker : Frederick J. Weintraub, Asst. 

Exec. Dir. ^for Governmental Relations , 

Council of Ejfpeptional Children, 

Restonr^Va. 
- "Handicapped Students: What Compliance 

Demands for School Districts" 



Frederick Weintraub is a champion of handicapped children. He called on school 
districts to discard attitudes of the past and face up to their responsibility 
for meeting "conditions of adequacy" for the education of handicapped young- 
sters > He explained: [ " ~ 

"In the past the kind of education handicapped children received depended 
,pn the charity of the schools and state. 'Whatever we can do for handicapped 
children is a nice gesture--a nice thing.* This was the attitude. • But in five 
years a lot has happened. Education for handicapped children is no longer 
charity--it*s a right." 

^ this change from "charity" to "right" came about by court action. In 1971 
a group of parents of mentally retarded children went to court claiming that 
their ct\i\ldren were not receiving an equal education, and. that this violated 
the equa r-protection clause of the 14th Amendment. The court , supported the 
parents' claim using the basic logic ot vBrowg v. Board of Education , 1954. 
which said^that "...where the state ha§ undertaken' to provide education for 
some of its citizens, it must provijde education for all of its citizens." 

It took 20 years to apply this\logic to handicapped children, Weintraub 
pointed out, but now as a result of several court decisions, P.L. 94-142, 
and the Rehabilitation Act (which says that handicappfed children shall not 
be discriminated against by virtue of their .handicap under any program receiv- 
ing federal assistance), local school districts must provide proper educational 
services t6 handicapped children. « 

Weintraub outlined the following ^'conditions of adequacy" for education 
of the handicapped as legally requiredV 

1. . Zero Reject - The school system (state and local school district co- 
ope rati veTyTlnust^su re thait no' child because of a handicapping condition 
is excluded from, an opportunity to participate in free public education. "This 
does not mean that any child no matter how handicapped 1s going to go to P.S. 
147 or HappyVand Elementary School. It means that education must reach out to 
that child and provide him with appropriate instruction. The concept of edu- 
cation then becomes a process of delrvering educational services wherever a- 
child may be. This in many cases requires a partnership between the state and 
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local school district. In the past the children often fell in the crack be- 
tween the jurisdictional, authority of different agencies--ea(;|i would say 
/.that's not my responsibility.' Public Law 94-142 consistently (and con- 
sistent'with the courts) says that education as a system must assure that 
the educational ri^Jhts of children are met. Local school systems because 
they are the point of entry must therefore assume primary responsibility for 
all ^children within their jurisdiction; Keeping the base of responsibility 
local^insures that the cfjild will not fall into the jurisdictional cracR. But 
the local system does not have to be tW^provider of all the services." 

2. Free - Education for handicapped children must be free public edu- 
cation j "In the past schools would say to parents 'Why don't you send your ' 
child>dver to such-and-such private school and we will pay so much per year.' 
The cost was usually much higher, and parents had to pick itup. This was 
discriminatory--poor parents were' not able t^ put theif children into private 
schools. The courts have said that where th^ state and school districts use 
private schools as a means to carry oUt thein public responsibility, it must be 
free of cost., That's different from'a school (Jii Strict providing an opportunity 
and parents deciding on their own that they want to place their child in a 
private school • " < ^ . 

3. Least restrictive - Handicapped children should be pUced; in prpgrams 
that are as close to normal as 'possible and yet appropriate to their needs. 
"There should be a continuum of services available; however, each step in this 
continuum may be more or less restrictive, but as least restrictive as possible 
to mejSft^it^e,. child's needs. TJiis does not mean that special classes, special 
schoots'r resources rooms a.re wrong. It means that the decision to place a child 
in a special setting requires conscientious thinking in terms of what is ap- 
propriate for the child and not in terms of what is administratively convenient. 

4. Individualization - The needs of individual chi Idren' must be met. 
"There is a basic philosophical assumption that all blind children, all deaf 
children, all retarded children are alike. That assumption has, been followed 
by school districts--a program for the blind,. a program for the deaf, and so 
forth./The reality is that all handicapped children are different. School ^ 
districts must now move to the system outl ined in P.L. 94-142 and make decisions 
based upon individual needs. This may require an individualized program. For 

a youngster in a wheelchair, it may require getting rid of some stairs.'V 

5. Procedurally fair - Parents and chi Idren have the right to due process 
of law fol lowijig a district's decision to place a child in a special program. 
Requirements include (1) advance written notice to parents in the. language of 
the home informing them of the proposed action and their right to a hearing; 
(2) a hearing conducted by an impartial party; (3) the parents' right to, be 
represented by legal counsel; (4) indication that the burden of proof regarding 
the placement recommendation lies with the school district; (5), right of parents 
to obtain an independent evaluation of the child at public expense. "These due 
process* requirements indirectly give schools the means to go after recalcitrant 
parents who are not providing for their handicapped child." 

6. Someone is ^^^P?"^^^^^^ " Above all, conditions of adequacy require 
placement of responsibility, ^he responsibility for seeing that the handi- 
capped child is properly educated falls jointly on the state, and t)ie local 
school district, with the local district carrying primary responsibility." 




rilG CITY BOARD LUNCHEON: 

Straight Talk About Children, the Poor, 
, And Public Education: Watson 
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"If vre can agree on a direction and goal, even though we disagree a \ot of 
times on process and methodology, we can chahge a lot in thi s- country , in~ 
eluding tne White House." " ^ ^ . . 



; When Bernard Wat$on, professor and chairman of the department of urban 
^education at Temple University, spoke at the big city board lunclieon meeting, , 
^he laid promises and jnisconceptions about public education on 1>he line. And 
^he had big city board members on the edge of their seats, applauding. They 
l^liked his good-se^iSe' view/of standardized testing, ^past and current inequal- 
Vities in educatioR, and "thai^/esponsi bill ty of v teachers to teacK , They liked 
the charge he gave school board members to beconte liqcountable for childrens' 
learning through requiring accountability on the pa^t of the sch(K)l staff and 
good Uehavi or' from chffdren themselves. . \ • 

Here are highUgjitft f^)m^his talk; ^ - ' ^ v, 

' '-^ • ' 

Ab out public educatiiani ^ "I beliieive in public education "because it is one 
of the thingF^hich guarantees/that the entire ci tizenry in" this country will 
have a shot at participating as fgll cH'Vzens in the democratic political 
process.'. . .And it gives them the skills whadh are necessary to enable thejn to 
exercise contrpl over their livtor^. That U e^n^jugh ^reason for me to support 
public education. ' . , , ^ ^ 

About tostijTfj[f "Wo need constantly to remind outselves when we start 
talking^ aVouY tests and national norms^-half of the people have to be below. 
So it doesn't make any difference if performance were doublecTTyou would still 
have half bf the people above and half of the people below the national norm. 
Think about that when you begin to talk about quality and education. And think 
al)out some other ways of measuring tho perfonnAnce of young people." 

"School-board mefiiberji and educators jpust remember that regardless of 
whether t¥e j^oj^iH a^tTbn" Ts Lr])an or' rural / wliTcKTs] whexe xnqst^^ooj^^MjJje Jlyc.^ 
that" t]ie X^i^J^^ d^^Xl^^Oiy^Xoj^^ XfiJiinV a n(f al)]^^^^-^^^^ mong the young . 

About learninrLand teaching: '"Now if we take a look at what we know about 
growth' Tf^r^eVelopmorrt wf>' 1< now' that people are the products of everythirrg that 
has happened to them. Products of their experiences as they grow up, of their 
opportunities, of. the schooling they have had. All those things shape, an i/idl- 
vldual. ' There is no^ tndi vidual hidden somewhere In our body waiting to break 
out anrl grow and develop and be whatever we Crip ' o. That Is a product of that 
foolishness and. rhetoric known as 'open education.' ^' 

"I'm not Opposed to open education. I've seen It-done well and I'veiilso 
seen it done hcjdly. I've sr-eri trdd i t lon^i 1 education done well and done badly. 
Hut the whole notion which seems to me immoblli/es a lot of educators, confuses 
parents, and Infuriates school board mcMnbers, 1s the notion that you don't dtt, 

1 ^ (Cotitlnnof! on pii(i(^ .10) 
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(Watson—continued from page 13) 

anything to the child but just. let the child grow, develop, and be free. ..as * 
if provided we do nothing the child is going to spring fu11-b1t)wn as a sensate, 
functioning, caring, lov.ing individual who will know how to read and write; 
and win love everybody. That is a world that never was find never will be.^ ' 

"This modern-day version of the 'noble savage' says that th^ poor children - 
of tMs country— well , they already "have problems— "these poor children shouldn't * 
have any more pressure on them, such as making them learn how-to read and write. 
Everybody in this room knows 1;hat is fool ishness--! xame from one of those homes, 
and I suspect that one or two other. people in this room did. They taught us^ to 
read, and write, and add, and subtract, and behave. ;:Now that can be done. 

"In spitip of the additional responsibility which has been^placed fm schools, 
the primary responsibility was and stiiT is to provide for young people a ground- 
ing in the basic skills and everything else should ber built on top of "that." 

About equal educational opportunity, past, and present : "One of J;he thinjgs 
we^ forget is that the public schools in this countiy never served the poor as 
they served the middle class and affluent. That is not a put-down of the 

American public educational system. It's a fact We forget, even though we 

know it intellectually, that aublic education in this country served girls better 
than it served boys. Why? Girls were more compliant than boys until recently-- 
tlTie boys got interested in Qther things, and got feisty; their grades went down, 
and many dropped out of school. We forget that. , < 

"Another thing we forget is that'we have never had 3^ single public school 
system in this country. What we have hadis a series of plttblic school systems 
geared to the socio-economic status of those who attend the schoals. The more 
affluent the neighborhood, the better the school, the more facilities 

"We4ralso forget something else. At the turn of the century over half of 
the young'people nevfer'got to high school. Talk about graduating--they didn't 
even enter high school. And we- forget that it was not until the end of. World 
War II that we had more than half of the kids in the public school system in 
this country entering high school and remaining for one, two, three, or four 
years. So we have had a majqr transformation in the school population, with 
more and more of the poor who formerly dropped out in, school remaining. At 
the same time we have not had a corresponding revolution which changed the way 

the principals and teachers dealt with the new population in the schools We 

are dealing with a phenomenon we only dimly understand and may not be able to 
solve in three or four years since it took more than that to create the situation. 

About accountability : "Let me-tel-1 you what one simple approach can be. 
Let's say we have a school and in this school the average daily attendance is 
60%, and let's say that the cost of vandalism in that school for the past year 
was $35,000. Let's say that the number of serious incidents in that school . 
J:hat lead to expulsion or suspension Is 2%. And let's say that the teachers 
in that building have an average number of absences which exactly equals the 
number of days they get In the cbntract every year. And let's say that the 
youngsters fall In the 16 percentile here. In the 10 percentile there, 10% 
over the median In this area, and so on. You can then say to the principal 
what are you going to do about It nextye^r? And I suggest tlrat you. can 
negotiate with administrators and supervisors for a given percentage of Im- 
provement In each one of the Indices over a tweTve-month period. Once that 
kind of thing 1s put Into play, you can talk to teachers about accountability. 




"LeVme'tell you more about the kind of siinple accountability I'm talking 
about. . If a child comes' into the school at -ppint A using whatever measures 
you want in reading, wi ting, arithmetic, whatever, then^fter lO months of 
reasonable attendance and instruction, not by 40 subs but the regular teacher, 
the child ought to be at point B.. For certain. children it may take-a month, 
for others it may take two years, because we know how different young people are, 

> ^ - , . , 

"Now Vou/re^'not going to be ablfe to implement that kind of accountability 
in one month— but that's , a way those who are in charge of governance must be- 
gin to negotiate accountability, with those responsible for administering Sind 
-Gdrry'fTig out the educational process. ' ' 
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"Board- members and parents have a perfect right to design accountability 
iVices> not only for teSchers, but for the supervisors, administratoriV 
)uhse 1ors, and, everyone else in the school systlem.'^ ' 



About childrens' behavior : "Now let me make some cormients .which are ,not 
going to be popular with all of you because you' have to face the parents. I 
have not deviated from this position for eight years. When a few youngsters in 
school make it impossible fOr the majority of youngsters to learn, the^^/have to 
go. You may call me § fascist if you want to... but I say that given the cost 
of public education, the importance of education, and the opportunities for 
learning that youngsters must be giveh, particularly the poor youngsters, there's 
no way to let 3% or 5% of the youngsters in the school mal^e it impossible' for 
the other 97% or 95% to learn. • When I say that th^^ have got to go, I don't 
mean to put them out in the street. We have to find some^ place where these 
youngsters can learn, where they can get^^he kind of attention they need, and 
help for the problems which prevent them f;rom learning." 

About parent involvement : "I think parents ought ^ to be involved and I 
don't mean just through the school board. They must be involved at the level 
of the individual schools and th^ir^own children's education. That doesn't mean 
that school board members can abrogate their legal responsibilities to make 
decisions and be accountable for what happens. A kind of rapprochement between 
the citizens and school board members has to be developed so that you can im- 
prove understanding between those who carry out the educational programs and 
the parents pf their clients. 1 ^ 
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BIG CitY BOARD DINNER: 

What's Inside Washington? Many People 
And ToQ Much Human Nature — Lissy ' 

■ • 

Washington may appear capricious in the way it allocates resources and writes 
rules and.regulationss but the federal bureaucracy is no different from the 
comrriunity superstructure local school board members deal with every day of 
their lives. So said Davis Lissy, who^as asspciate director of the White House 
Domestic Council and a. former executive secretary of HEW has had ample experience 
with federal bureaucrats. • 

As in the community superstructure, the primary complicating factor in 
the federal bureaucracy is human nature, Lissy emphasized. He (fiscussed HEW 
in terms of people; many people working together, not always working for the 
same purpose iar seeing eye to eye. ' ^ 

"We sontetimes look at the process of government aniTthink of it as remote 
from our day-to-day experience But just jas board members must deal with con- 
flicting pressures and people who have different values and ideals in their 
local community, so too they must realize^nhat Washington is no different. The 
same problems, different people and perceptions, conflicting needs, and scarce 
resources exist \x\ Washington as exist in local communities. 

"Now you're very much aware of the multitude of organizations you have in 
your own cities speaking for education. And yet there's. a tendency to think 
of government as somehow monolithic. In /act, you. have hundreds af Congressmen, 
thousands, it seems, of bureaucrats, and people in the executive branch. All 
these people have their individual perspectives as to how to^alpproach a prob- ' 
lem--and that's important to keep in mind," . ^ 

Noting the frustration school people feel in dealing with various govern- 
ment agencies, Lissy said of his own experience with HEW: '^HEW is a little 
bit like a bowl of jello. When you kick it in. one place it doesn't move. It 
just quivers." 

Lissy impressed upon Council members the permanent role of the federal 
government in education. "I think it is clear that the federal government 
is in the business of education to stay. It's only been about 10 years that 
the federal government has contributed financial resources any significance 

to elementary and secondary education and now we are af about 7-8% With 

that percentage, the federal government will get in your daily lives. There 
will be rules and regulations--the government is not going to put out money 
without some control over how it's spent." 

•The government has no desire to overburden schools with regulations nor 
to take over their decisionmaking rights, Lissy said. The initial focus for 
school official^,, -in his opinion, should be the legislative process-* He warned 
that this process doesn't lend itself to precision: "People or> the hill, in 
local legislatures, in the city council are well -motivated.' But legislation is 
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often passed without full and caref*i>i|; hearing, so 
it's not. surprising that we wind up with program 
regulations that are difficult to understand. Con- 
gress passed Title IX with 37 words and then ex- 
pressed outrage' th^it HEW had to write 56 pages of 
regulations to explain those words. The reason was 
that the Congress avoided all the issues in writing 
those 37 words/' ^ 



In explaining the 
lissy poibted out that 
program people who tiave 
program. They often To 
they are writing regula 
he said, can offset thi 
the act. "If you want 
have to focus on it in 
your local community." 



regulation-making process, 
it involves people, especially 
a proprietary* interest j'n the 
se sight of the people for whom 
tions. School board' member^, 
s by getting themselves into 
to influence the process you . 
the same way you focus on it in 



Lissy praised HEW for being ^ivailabl-e and re- 
sponsive to schools. He emphasized the responsibility 
of school, officials to Indicate that "they care." He 
advised Council members to :^' (V); express their views 
clearly; (2) gatfier infarmatiorif; (3) get that informa- 
tion to the people who are going to make decisions; 

(4) be political in the 'broadest sense of. thevwcfrd; 

(5) be available. 




Look Homeward, general SESsior in 

Boards- * * Tuesday, June 22, 1976 - 9:00ra.m. 

For «> Your Power ^ ' ' presiding:' Paul English^ Council Chairman 

Tr\ Mointoin * Introduction of Speakers : Gordon McCrea, 

lO mamiain Member, String Committee 

School Control: 

Dve/Hin^^ El^E^n^^I^-' Jean Dye, Legislative Cooi^dir^^ 

Uye/n----'^ tor. National Congress^ of Parents and 

, *, „ „ '( Teachers (PTA) 

. ' Carl Mines, Member, Jeff erson County 

^(Louisville) Board of Education 

' ^ • • "Board Members" Who Do They Represent?" 



Jekn Dye and Carl Mines were in accord that the board member's first responsi- 
bility ig to represent chjidren—a responsibility becoming increasingly dif- 
ficujV power plays at local, state, and federal levels to wrest 

contrerl of edufe^ti^ away from local boards . And both, too, agi^ed that loca 1 
schopl boards musT look to the source of their strength—the lay public and the 
children they represent--! f they are to retain their power and authority over 
]iUblic education. 

Jean Dye put it bluntly: "The issue is control. The continued erosion 
of board decisionmaking is threatening the legal, procedural, and philosophical 
dir/e'ct representation of the public by duly elected or appoii>ted board members 
spe^^^ charged to govern schools." j ' 

She se^s teacher and other employee groups usurping parents' rights -^nd 
influeneingjegislation whith potentially .threatens the historical system of 
lay school control. "Parents, citizens, and taxpayers are' slowly but surely 
losing their right to have a powerful, effective voice in their children's ed- 
ucation Even in this new sunshine era of mandated openness and involvement, 

parents recognize that opportunities are 'diminishing for them to participate 
in the decisions which by law and practice are theirs to make."" 

Board members, she* said, have traditionally been responsive to that por- 
tioti of the electorate who held similar philosophical beliefs; boards were " apt ^ 
to be influenced by thf^ persuasive, articulate, and, ever present "squeaky 
wheel." This is well and good but, she emphasized; today board members' must 
also be open to and seek out , the viewpoints of other groups, as well— the 
young, the disadvantaged, the highly mobile, the unpopular, the far. right, ^\ 
the far left. The board rnpmber., she said, represents all these groups, even 
though that representation does not necessarily involve a warm relationship. 

Jean Dye raised three questions: (1) What should citizens expect from 
their schools? (2) What are the emerging inroads into lay control of educa- 
tion? and (3) What obligations must parents and other citizens assume? 

As to citizens' expect^t-^gns of the schools, she said: "The school has 
a definite responsibility to ^family. It exists as a continuation, sup- 
plement, and coTnpleroent to the educational aspirations and efforts of the 
• family. It must contribute to the maintenance of the f&mily.as a living unit." 

/ ' . . ' ' \ ■ ^ 
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She considers ^l^e preservation and transmission of moral 'and spiritual values 
and the promotion of good attitudes and behaviors a mutual school -f ami lyN 
responsibility.. Nationwide polls, she pointed out, indicate that parents, 
want improved /Communication .between school and community; improve^ coi^pelency 
of classroom teachers; and conjprttferation of the social, physical, emorijinaV, 
and academic growth of^the individual child in the school program. ^ 

0. Who and what is eroding control of -education by local school boards? 
Jean Dye maintains that many groups and individuals are seeking control, es- 
pecially organized teachers, ^e believes the pnly way for parents to retain' 
isome say in their children's-educatior> is through supporting the school board, 
and organizations suc-h as the local PTA which ^Ve structured to accommodate 
parents' (iivers:^ viewpoints on what is best for their children. 

^"Inforhied parents," she said, "understand the Jegal position of the school 
board and its four major obligations: planning, legislating, appraising, and 
interpreting. Parents also know that PTA's and the school boards at local, 
state, and national levels are the two organizations which link the public and 
the education profession. To worSc effectively, these two structured groups 
must understand each other's policies and programs as well as accept their 
natural differences." Mrs. Day urged school board members^ to recognize the 
need "for strong PTA's in the community to keep together people who are, sup- 
portive of school policy, practices, p^ocedure^^and tax issues. ~ 

.As for parent responsibilities^ the speaker stated that parents must in- 
crease the^r efforts in supplementing and complementing this school. "Parents 
must take all steps necessary to ensure that the competency cxf classroom 
teachers is stretched and expanded. Parents , must insist that schools provide 
children with the proper skills; parents must accept responsiWlity for all ' 
children and not only th^'r own. And parents .must .become proficient in the 
art of influencing. local , state, and federal lawmakers." 

Carl Hines'laid the blarpe for what he calls "the steady erosion of lay 
control" squarely on board members themselves. "The reason for this is that 
many board members cannot decide whom they represent. While other groujis are 
saying to parents and students, 'let-us represent you,' board members become 
emotionally involved in nbnacademic issues such as busing and allpw this erosion 
of their power to continue." I 

Hines recognizes the pressures exerted'^on board members—pressures from 
parents, fellow board members, teache»ss orgartizatiofis, the school administra- 
tion, political groups, and local government. However, for Mines the answer 
has to come from Internal motivation rather <than external pressures. He 
clarified: "In my particular situation, I had to* decide between doing what I 
felt would benefit tfje greatest number of children in the long run or giving' t 
in to external pr6ssi)res sljrrounding me in the community. Es;5entiaTly, it . 
boiled down to whom did I represent? My answer was and still is the, children. 

Hines fears thai: other groups will profit by the adversity besetting/ 
school^ boards. Citing his personal experience, Hines has seen bojird' members 
choosing sides and basing their actions not oh what is best fpr the children, 
but on their individual philosophies. . "This type of action adds, fuel to the- - 
fire for others to offer theplselves as the best representative 0I; the child's 

interes^t Because schools h^ye been thrust into the role of society's main 

problem-solver in the. last quarter cenftury, school board members have been 
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Jiil'd* responsible -far curing all the social ills, of society, and 'in attempts 
^jling to do, so have lost sight that their primary function ts to provide a«» 
'?^5ound education program for the children. ■^ 

''^ "Jhe, local school board is a 'barely ,vi si bl'e government which is con- 
. •sidered unnecessary by many citizens and ineffective by many others. While* 
many boards have been fairly" successful with bonds, budgets, buildings, and , 
buses, very few have seriously attemp^ted to deal in a viable way with race, 
resources, and relationships. At a timp when boards face becoming an anachron- 
ism, board members mOfst resist any further erosion of power and demonstrate 
more res])onsi veness ti students." ^ „ • ^ . 

Hines reminded Council members that boards jare still legally responsible 
for educating children. "They cawnot abrogate their legal responsibility 
nor surrender their authority*. While many groups and individuals are attempt- 
ing to undermine this authority,, few are willing. to accept the responsibility." 
This, in Hines view, gives some measure of guarantee that students will be 
represented in the years ahead by school boards. He stressed: "School boards- 
must get off the'defensive and on the offensive. We must start letting every- 
one know that we represent the interest ot.the recipients , of publ ic education. 
We must set goa-ls and objectives, that clearly show this interest!" . > • . 
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" Who's Wha Among the Speakers 

. .. - • t ' 1 - . * . ■ ■'' • ' . 

Paul Simon - born in Eugene, Oregon. University .df Oregon; Dana College^ ^ 
Nebraska. Former editqr-pjjbl isher of the Trdy Trjbune a^ncl, a chain of,. S-^f 
14 weeklies. Served in the U.S. Army Counter Intelligence Corps 1951-53-. I^ '^:- 
Ser/f • in the Illinois House of Representatives 1.954-1 962 ;\i.n IlJihoisV/ 
Sen^.e, 1962-68; Illinois Lieutenant Governor, 1969-1973^ * Elected to : 94th Coog 
'House of' Representatives,' 24th District, 111 ifijiis, in 1974,. /Currently ^^rve^' 
on th^ House Committee on Education and Labor. .Taught at Sangamgrr State 
University, Springfield, Illinois 1972-73, and JFK Institute of. tics', ' 
Harvard, 1973. Has ^authored foiir books; holds six honor^ary doctor£(les.^ - - 

\^^/t^x\ H. Gerry - born in San Francisco. BA, 1964, and 'law degree, 1967^, 
Stanford- University. Practicing attorney. New York City, 196.7-69. Named 
[confidential assistant to secretary Hf;W, 1969. ^Served as. assistant director 
for Policy, Planning, Program Development, OCR,. 1972-74. Appointed deputy 
director, OCR, 1974; director, 1975^ Has published several articles. 

, ' ^'^ \ ■ ■ ' ■ ' '-^ ^. / 

Frederick J. Weintraub - Shippensburg State College, Penrvsylvani a; MA in" 
special education, Trenton State Xol lege. New Jersey. Served while a grad- ^ 
uate student as an intern in mental retardatioif-under Lindsay .administi^^tion 
in New York City. He has held several positions in teaching and school ad- 
ministration, and has served as consultant on. special education to federal', 
state, and local governments. He is presently Assistant Executive Oi^rector - 
for Governmental Relations , 'Council for Exceptional Children', Reston, Virginia. 
Has published numerous articles pertaining to handicapj)ed children.' 

Bernard C. Watson - BA, Indiana University*, MA, University of Illinois; PhD, r. 
University of Chicago; post-doctoral work at Harvard Un-iversity. ,;Spent '.r 
several years In schools of Gary, Indiana, .as a teacher, counselor^ depart- 
ment chairman, ""and principal. Served as deputy superintendent ^f or planning, 
Philadelphia School District: Appointed by President Johnson , to- the Wational 
Advisory Council, on Education Professions Development,. 1967. / Served as 
director of the Recruitment Leadership Training Institute fon Office' of 
Education, 1970-73; project director for National Policy Conference on Edu= 
cation for Blacks, 1972. H6 is at present professot: and chairman of the ^ 
Department of Urban Education, and professor of Social FbundationSr 'Tfemple ^ 
University Philadelphia;, visiting professor at the University of Pennsylva'niar; 
associate in education at Harvard University. ■ -Current responsibilities in- 
clude chainpanship of the National Urban Coal ition*^ Education Task Force; 
National Advisory Council on Education of the National Urban League; co- 
chairman of Greater Philadelphia Partnership. Has autho^ed several books, y\ 
and numerous booklets, articles, and monooraphs. ^ .; 5, \. . 

David .H. Lissy - BA and law degree, University of Pennsylvania.. Served as' . 
senior special assistant to Secretary of State, 1972-73. Executive .secre.- 
tary, HEW, 1973-75. Served as a menbejf.of the Board t)f Foreign Scholarships, 
1974-75. Named associate djirector of the Domestic. Council . the Whit? House, 
September 1975. « 

Carl R. Hines -. Born in LoUisvil-le, Kentucky. . BS,: University of LouisviUei. 
currently attends University of Louisville Law'Schdol, Served in, the Air 
Force during Korean War. Served as member' of the district" lines subcommittee 
of the Charter Committee for the merger of'Louisvi11e*and Jefferson County 



Schools. Ijas held numerous posts, notably chairman of the Shawnee District of 
Boy Scouts of America; president of the Just Men's Civic and Social Club; 
executive secretary and member of the Louisville and Jefferson County Com- 
munity Action Commission. Appoin^ted to Lou.isville Board of Education 1968, 
reelected in 1968 and 1972. He presently serves as a member of the Federal 
Relations Network of NSBA; a director of the National Caucus of Black School 
Board Members and its chairman for the State of Kentucky; executive director 
of Housing Opportunity Centers, Inc^ 

Jean Dye - Has 175 years aggregate of raising six children; local, state, and 
national PTA experience; participation with many educational groups, agencies, 
state depiirtments, and legislatures. Presently serves' as coordinator. of legis 
lative activity. National Congress of Parents and Teachers., ^ ' 
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.1' ■ ■ .„ • 

ALABAMA • ' \ ' ■ . ' 

.B"inninghara Public School System 

Collins, Bettye F., board member 
Mitchell, Ossie Ware, 'vice-president 

CALIFORNIA V' . ' 

Long Beach Unified School District 

Hinze, Vernon, '^superintendfeAt of schools 
Oakland Unified School District . - \ - ^ 

,Hilburn, Barney, E.; board member ' 
San Diego Unified School District ^ . 

Edmiston, Dorothea, president ' l^-> 

Smith, George W. , vice president o. 

(President, NSBA) * • * • . ^ • 

San Jose Unified School District ^ • 

Geier,.Neil H., Jr., trustee" ' . . " 

(Steering Committee, NSBA Council of Big City Boards). . 

COLORADO 

. Denver Public Schools 

Bailey, James, Federal Liaison ^ ' . 

Rockwell, Virginia, board member 

Schomp, Katherine W,, board member . 
Education Commission of the States-, Denver 

Elseroad^, Homer 0., Director, Elementary-Secondary Education 

FLORIDA 

Dade County Public Schools, Miami \ ' ' 

Beckham, Ethel, vice-chairwoman. 
Braddock, G. Holmes, board member 

ILLINOIS ^ ' , . . 

Chicago Public Schools 

Carey, Jack, president - : V, 

McGee, Henry W., board member . . 
Velasquez, Carmen, board member , 

KANSAS . . ' . ^ 

•Unified Sc[)ool Distri.ct No. .259, Sedgwick County, Wichita 
Brown /.Jo, board rrifember 

(Immeai ate "past chairpersoni Steering Committee, NSBA Council of Big 
City Boards) " . . , 



KENTUCKY 



Jefferson County School District, Louisville 
Mines, CarTR., board member 
Hutto, Carolyn G. , board member > 
•Summers, William E., Ill, -board member^ 

MARYLAND y • ' 

Baltimore City Public Schools 

Marshall, Howard E., board member 

McCrea, Grover L. , Jr., board member > . 

(Steering Committee, NSBA Council of Big City Boards) 
National Committee for Citizens in Education, Columbia- 

.Kuykendall, Crystal, Director, Citizens Training. Institute 

MA$-SJ\CHUSETTS 

Boston Public Schools 

Palladino, Elvira Pixie, board member ^ , 
Revel i Otis, Anne, assistant 

MICHIGAN 

School District of the City of Detroit 
Bell, George, board member 

* MINNESOTA 

. Independent School District. No. 625, -St. Paul 
Carroll, Rosilyn, board member 
Griffin, James, board member 

Lowe, Robert D., Sr., treasurer, board of education 
Magnuson, William, board member 
Park, Gary, asst. to supt. for legislative affatirs 
Weber, Eleanor, clerk, board of education 
Young, George P., superintendent of schools 

MISSOURI 

School District of Kansas City 
Blond, Anne B., board member 
Donadonna, James PI, board member 
Daniels, *F1 etcher 1. board member 
Lyddon, James H., president 
Stark, Joyce, board member 
^.St. Louis Public Schools 

Harris, Charles R. , board member 

NEBRASKA ' ^ 

'School District of Omaha No. 1 
Andrews, Don, administrator 
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. Kennedy, Paul C, board member, 
NEW JERSEY 

Newark School District 

Donaldson, Vickie, board member " 

(Steering Committee, NSBA Council of Big City Boards) 

Means, Fred,. board me;nber ' 
• Petti, Michael, A., board member , ^ 
Hew Jersey School Boards Association, Trenton > ^ . 

Henderson, Thomas V.,- Urban Boards. Field Service Representative 
Roselle School District 

Kearney, Annette, board member 

OHIO 

Cleveland City School District 

Palmer, Berthina E., board member , 
Columbus Public Schools • 

Castleman, Marie, board member 
Dayton City Schools 

Lucas, L.A., board member 
ToleQo Public Schools . 

Foster, Edward S., Jr., board member 

Guilford, Jerome, director. Title I-ESEA 

OKLAHOMA . ' " 

Oklahoma City Public SchoolT District 1-89 
English, Paul, board member 

(Chairman, Steering Committee, NSBA Council of Big City Boards) 
Independent School District No. 1, Tulsa County, Tulsa 
Kruse, Roger, director, federal projects 
Warner, Mary, board member 

(Steering Committee, NSBA Counc'il of Big City Boards) 
OREGON ■ 



Portland School District fJo. 1 " 

Clemans, Charles,, director, intergovernmental relations 

McElroy, Donald D. , deputy superintendent, administration and planning 

Weiner, Phyllis, board member 

York, Beverly Anne, board member i 

PENNSYLVANIA - n" 

^ Pennslyvania School Boards Association, Ha'rrisbur^ 
Seelinger, John, assistant dfrector 

TEXAS . . 

El Paso Independent School District ' 
Montez, Javier, board member 

(Steering Committee, NSBA Council of Big City Boards) 
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Fort Worth Independent School District 

Trimble, Green B., board member 

Turner, Jack L, , board member 
Houston Independent School District 

Ciifton, Ruby, assistant superintendent, board services -r' 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle School District No, 1 
Bleakney, Cheryl, president 
Sutton, Patt, board member 



WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Public Schools 

Busalacchi, Anthony, board member 
O'Connell, Donald J., president 



NSBA STAFF 



Harold V.Webb, Executive Director 
, Jeremiah Floyd^ Director, Institute Division 
Dorothy Stipek : 

' WASHINGTON, -DC ' 

August Steinhilber, Assistant Executive Director, Federal Relations Office 
Paul Mahany, Office of Federal Relations 
Nicholas Maravel , Office, of Federal Relations 



Kay Kouroupas, Technical Editor, Consulting Services Department 
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NEW LONDON, CT 
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